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THE VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN IN ILLINOIS 


By Ratpu E. McCoy, State Director 


VIRTUALLY all of the military posts 
and other service units in Illinois have 
been supplied with the books they need” 
according to an announcement from 
National Headquarters. Books collected in 
Illinois have been sent to the following 
destinations: 


ARMY: Chanute Field, Scott Field, 
Camp Grant, Savanna Proving Grounds, 
Rock Island Arse *, Davenport Armory, 
the 6th Corps Area Headquarters, Chicago, 
Camp Crowder, Missouri, and two camps 
in Georgia. 


NAVY: Fort Sheridan, Glenview Air 
Field. 


USO CLUBS: Belleville (3), Chicago 
(4), Champaign, Highland Park (2), High- 
wood (2), Rantoul (2), Rockford (3), 
Urbana, Waukegan (3), and Wilmington. 


OTHERS: Travelers Aid in Belleville 
and Chicago; Secret Service Camp, Chi- 
cago. Magazines have gone to local Red 
Cross chapters, veterans’ homes, hospitals, 
and to stations of the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association. 


Books WELCOMED By CAMPS 
The Commanding General of the 6th 
Corps Area, U. S. Army, expresses his 
appreciation for the books contributed in 
Illinois: 


HEADQUARTERS SIXTH CorPs AREA. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
CuHIcaAGo, ILLINOIS. 


My dear Mr. McCoy: 


The Commanding General has directed me to acknowledge receipt of the press release 


forwarded under date of March 6th, 1942, relative to a report on the Victory Book Cam- 
paign in Illinois, and to express to you and the members of your staff his appreciation of 
the highly successful manner in which this campaign has been conducted. Your initiative 
in securing transportation for these books from commercial trucking concerns is most 
helpful since the use of Army transportation must be held to a minimum at the present 
time. 

The books have been eagerly received at the camps. In addition to those assigned 
to the libraries, the Victory collections have made possible many sub-stations in hospitals, 


day rooms, etc. 


The Commanding General believes that the donors will feel well repaid for their 
generosity by the recreational and educational opportunities they have given to the men 


through these books. 


March 7, 1942. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. A. MEvYERs, 


Lt. Colonel, A. G. D., 
Asst. Adjutant General. 


The Chanute Field Wings reports that 
books received there by the Special Service 
Bureau have been formed into traveling 
libraries of 100 books each and assigned to 
squadron day rooms. 

Twenty-five USO club houses in Illinois 
have received a total of 30,000 VBC books. 
The USO houses are being rapidly expanded 


throughout the country and will number 
more than 400 when completed; many now 
are in temporary quarters. The new club 
houses will have a reading room on one 
side of the entrance, a writing room on the 
other. The reading room will accommodate 
500 to 2,000 books. Books and magazines 
are not charged nor issued for a specific 
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time. Any man is welcome to have books 
whenever he wishes and-return them when 
he has finished with them; or if he is 
moved, to carry them with him to his next 
camp or on board. 

One or other of the six organizations 
which make up USO is in charge of each 
club house (YMCA, YWCA, National 
Catholic Community Service, Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, Salvation Army, National Trav- 
elers Aid Association.) Books given in the 
VBC are also being placed in the recrea- 
tion rooms maintained by the Travelers 
Aid in the large city railroad stations for 
troops in transit. They are issued in the 
same informal manner as at USO houses. 


SPEAKING OF QUANTITY 


More than 400,000 books have been 
collected in Illinois, with a steady stream 
of volumes still pouring into libraries. This 
places Illinois among the leaders in the 
nation-wide drive. A detailed statistical 
report giving the latest figures available 
from each town was sent through the mail 
to each library recently. Thirteen cities 
(Chicago, Springfield, Evanston, Oak Park, 
Decatur, Peoria, Freeport, Highland Park, 
Winnetka, Ottawa, Mattoon, Rock Island, 
and Rockford) collected more than 5,000 
books each. More than 20 other towns col- 
lected in excess of 2,000. Although most of 
these represent the larger communities, a 
cursory examination of the figures reveals 
that in the smaller towns the collections, for 
the most part, were larger in proportion to 
the population than in the larger towns. In 
at least two small communities the number 
of books collected exceeded the total popu- 


lation. Many conditions entered in, of 
course, to affect the number of books 
collected. 


Carl B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, reported 
April 13 “. . . we have received and 
handled 220,000 volumes, sorted and 
packed 77,000, and shipped 57,000. 
This thing seems to be picking up 
speed in Chicago, and we are begin- 
ning to worry about both the labor 
and space that it is consuming.” 
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Approximately 50,000 books unsuitable 
for the camps because of their subject 
matter (e.g., children’s books) or because 
of their condition (less attractive or older 
editions of the classics) have been set aside 
for use in the rapidly growing industrial 
areas in Illinois. These books will be held 
by the depositories until the State Commit- 
tee can ascertain the needs. 


SPEAKING OF QUALITY 


Speaking of quality—and this is, of 
course, what really counts—lIllinois librari- 
ans reported anywhere from 30 per cent to 
90 per cent of the books suitable for the 
camps. Sixty per cent seemed to be the 
most common estimate. In most cases 
librarians were ruthless in discarding un- 
usable books—sending only the best to the 
camps, holding the second-rate books for 
the defense areas and disposing of the 
worthiess books as old paper. Wherever 
feasible, the depository librarian consulted 
with the nearby camp librarian as to the 
needs of that camp. 

A high general quality of book collec- 
tions was noticed by the writer in his visits 
throughout the State. This high quality 
was, at least in part, the result of good 
local publicity which emphasized “Give the 
Book You Would Rather Keep” or some 
such slogan. The anticipated “attic clean- 
ings” and the propaganda literature which 
came in did not seem to bother librarians, 
what with a good price on scrap paper. 
Most librarians frankly stated in publicity 
that books of no use would be sold for 
paper and the money used to buy new 
books. In Marseilles and Tremont the 
papers carried lists of the new books pur- 
chased. 

Several public libraries turned over 
choice books from their own shelves. 

Book club selections were among the 
most numerous duplicates. Several librari- 
ans reported an unaccountable shortage of 
westerns, while mysteries came in by the 
hundreds, especially in the 25-cent pocket 
editions, which are so popular among the 
men in camp. In one city the writer saw 


a huge packing box filled with hundreds of 
“little big books” of the Dick Tracy type 
that had been separated from the thou- 
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sands of other books and presented a prob- 
lem. An estimated 20,000 Readers Digests 
were turned in despite the “thumbs down” 
policy on magazines. Rather than to re- 
duce these to pulp most librarians disposed 
of them to some worthy local charity. The 
camps could not use them. 


COOPERATION 


A total of 310 Illinois communities par- 
ticipated in the campaign, for the most 
part under the direction of the local 
librarian. In the Chicago metropolitan 
area, the drive was directed as a separate 
unit by A. Kroch, who worked through the 
book dealers in that area, and Carl B. 
Roden, librarian, Chicago Public Library, 
who organized the libraries. 

Twenty of the thirty association libraries 
in the State actively participated in the 
drive in addition to most of the public 
libraries. County superintendents of schools 
in many sections of the State brought in 
books from the rural areas through the 
schools. In Hardin, Henderson, and Menard 
Counties the drives were sponsored by the 
County Superintendents. The Illinois Edu- 
cation magazine for February devoted its 
back cover to the Campaign. John A. 
Wieland, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, turned over 1,500 sample textbooks 
’ to the Springfield committee. 

Typical of the fine spirit shown in the 
drive was the action at Englewood High 
School, Chicago, where the graduating class 
instead of presenting the traditional class 
gift to the school, added 200 new books to 
the Victory Book Campaign. “The class 
felt,” said Richard Blakely, president, “that 
anything we could do to hasten victory for 
our armed forces is a gift to Englewood 
Hig ” 

Almost every college in the state worked 
with the local community in the drive. At 
the University of [Illinois most of the 
2,000 books contributed were from faculty 
members, a few of whom literally depleted 
their personal libraries. Many scientific 
and technical books came from the colleges. 

Scores of organizations cooperated in 
making the Victory Book Campaign a suc- 
cess—scouts, Chambers of Commerce, civic 
clubs, labor organizations, Friends of the 
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Library, Red Cross, church societies, Sal- 
vation Army, PTA, the newspapers and 
radio—to mention a few. In several com- 
munities where there was no library the 
Business and Professional Women’s club 
took the initiative. Throughout the state 
there has been a generous spirit exhibited 
by transportation companies who have do- 
nated their services to get the books to the 
camps. Public officials, ministers, business, 
professional and laboring men, women and 
children have come to the aid of the libra- 
Tian in this great enterprise. 


FuTuRE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Victory Book Campaign is not en- 
tirely over. Although Illinois camps have 
been taken care of for the present more 
books are still needed: 

(1) for Southern states where the 
camps are larger in proportion to 
the population 
for the expansion of existing camps 
for new camps which are likely to 
be established 
to replace the books in camp libra- 
ries when the present books are 
worn out 
to replace books lost in the sinking 
of merchantmen 

For the above reasons the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, has been designated 
by the National Headquarters, New York, 
as the depository for excess books collected 
in this section of the country. Books sent 
to the State Library should be marked 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. They 
will be held for the camp in most need. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


CREATING INTEREST 

Librarians and their associates have not 
lacked in clever devices to secure Victory 
books. Your director has enjoyed reading 
the reports of exhibits, feature stories, 
radio programs, and publicity stunts, and in 
seeing copies of posters, pictures and hand- 
bills devised to create interest. Among the 
Illinois ideas that gained national recogni- 
tion was the letter received by the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College from Roy 
N. Van Note, a former student who is now 
stationed at Fort Lewis, Washington. The 
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letter originally appeared in the college 
paper and was reprinted by Publishers 
Weekly, March 21. It reads in part: 

“I cannot praise enough the campaign 
for books. Here at the post the library 
does its best, which is pretty good, in sup- 
plying books. But there are thousands who 
are out digging fox holes, walking guard, 
training with fire arms, walking miles 
through mud, and driving for hours with- 
out lights, who have no library to which 
they can turn. To the thousands in the 
field, books are a great treat and a god- 
send. When they have leisure time, read- 
ing is even more popular than poker, no 
matter what the people at home think.” 

One of the interesting “tricks” of the 
drive was the rivalry between Evanston 
and Oak Park over the collection of books. 
“A serious blow has been struck at the 
pride of Oak Park in its ancient feud on 
all matters with Evanston!” the Oak 
Park paper stated when it was learned that 
Evanston had collected twice as many 
books at that early date. The final score 
was less one-sided: Evanston 18,000, Oak 
Park 15,000. 

In at least two towns, Mattoon and 
Wheaton, theaters offered admission for a 
good book. Books were also admission to 
an entertainment held in the Highland 
Park USO center under the auspices of the 
North Shore Creative Writers group. 


WHITE ELEPHANTS 


A touch of humor was added in most 
communities by the “what not to give” 
books which turned up. A few are re- 
ported here. You, no doubt, can name 
many more: 

A scoutmasters manual, a family doctor 
book of several generations ago liberally 
illustrated with exterior and interior views 
of men and women, normal and abnormal; 
a guide book of Paris; the annual report of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, 1903; “How 
to Raise Children”; “The Language of the 
Flowers”; a book on plumbing published 
1910; the Register of the Phi Kappa 
Sigma; a Greek dictionary; Diseases of the 
Cow, and numerous examples of the highly 
embellished sitting-room-table volumes. 
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In addition to the “white elephants” 
there was a sprinkling of rare or limited 
editions. The shelves of Dr. Windsor’s 
office at the University of Illinois are lined 
with suspected rare books which he is ex- 
amining and appraising. First editions of 
several early American authors have been 
found; also a number of early school texts 
(of more curiosity than value). In Chi- 
cago a valuable first edition of “Peck’s Bad 
Boy” was discovered. 

Autographed’ editions found include 
Carveth Wells, Frank Lloyd Wright, El- 
bert Hubbard, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Van 
Vechten, Norma Shearer (“Escape”) and 
George Ade. 


THE HuMAN SIDE 


Memories of the book campaign of the 
last war were revived in Kewanee, LaSalle, 
and Rockford where books turned up bear- 
ing the A. L. A. label of the last war or 
the ownership plate of the camp. 

A home-made book, written and illus- 
trated especially for soldiers and sailors by 
an ll-year old boy was one of the prizes 
coming into the Lewis Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. It was entitled 
“FUN, maybe” and contained an original 
presentation of cartoons, jokes, and poetry. 

The drive was not without its serious 
note. Inside the front cover of a copy of 
“Jiu Jitsu Combat Tricks” contributed in 
the Mattoon drive was the following mes- 
sage: 

“This book is the property of Sergt. 
James L. Reed. Last address was... 
Philippine Island. Reported _ seriously 
wounded Dec. 13. No further news has 
yet been learned about him. Please watch 
for him. Study this book and use it on 
the Japs if you meet them. (Signed) Mrs. 
J. H. Reed.” 

The book drive has been lots of work for 
all of us. But it has been fun too. One 
librarian expressed the feeling of many 
when she said, “I do not know of anything 
that we have done that has called atten- 
tion to the vital place of books in men’s 
lives so much as this campaign. Besides the 
untold benefit to the men in our fighting 
forces, I feel that it will have a lasting 
effect on our entire community.” 
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HOME AND CHILD CARE 


America’s Housekeeping Book. Scribner. 


An omnibus book on housekeeping, its 
contents arranged in three parts: Organiza- 
tion of the home; Housekeeping methods; 
Operation and maintenance. Well indexed, 
should prove very useful for reference. 
Compiled by New York Herald Tribune 
Home Institute as a companion to 
America’s Cookbook. 


How to Buy or Build Your Home, by 
Roland K. Abercrombie. Macmillan. 


Although stripped down to essentials, 
this book is comprehensive and touches on 
phases of the subject sometimes slighted, 
such as the form of title, protecting the 
title, homestead exemption laws and in- 
surance. 


Easy-to-make Slip Covers, by Herbert 
Bast. Bruce. 


Many illustrations and clear directions 
make this a practical book for the home- 
maker. 


Look Before You Cook; a consumer 
kitchen guide, by Rose and Bob 
Brown. McBride. 


A cook book worked out in conjunction 
with Consumers Union. A “buying guide,” 
occupying about one-third of the book, 
lists commercial brands, with their ratings. 
This guide covers other household necessi- 
ties in addition to foods. 


Your Child Meets the World Outside, by 
Elizabeth F. Boettiger. Appleton. 


The title describes the contents of the 
book. Beginning with the child’s adjust- 
ment to the outside world of nature, it 
continues with the world of machinery, the 

* Re-selected from issues of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. Prices of books will be fur- 
nished on request to the Editor. A com- 


panion list of “Fifty Readable Books of 
1941” appeared in the March issue. 


FIFTY USEFUL BOOKS OF 1941* 


By Mary KATHARINE REELY, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


world of people, and so on to community 
living. An excellent book for P. T. A. and 
other groups taking up a study of child 
development. 


Keeping Your House in Repair, by 
Archie F. Collins. Appleton. 

A book intended for the man who likes 
to do his own repair work. Covers all 
phases, from simple carpentry to electric 
installation. 


Designs for Outdoor Living, by Mar- 
garet O. Goldsmith. Stewart. 


A richly illustrated book devoted to 
modern ideas for patios, porches and ter- 
races, backyards, play areas, swimming 
pools, outdoor fireplaces, and other aids to 
living in the open. A fascinating book to 
look at, but since all the examples are 
drawn either from the east, south or Pacific 
coast, with a few from England, of less 
practical use in the middle west. 


In Defense of Mothers, by Leo Kanner. 
Dodd. 


Sensible book on child training by an 
author who thinks that the child psychol- 
ogists have gone too far. Amusing draw- 
ings by way of chapter headings and a 
lively style make it entertaining, in addi- 
tion to being sensible and informing. 
Author is associate professor of psychiatry 
in Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. Has 
a companion volume by Dr. B. I. Beverly 
of the Univ. of Illinois entitled Jn Defense 
of Children. 


Let’s Decorate Our Home, by Anne 
Means. McBride. 

Takes the position that the decoration 
of a home should reflect the personal taste 
of the owner, but aims to assist in the 
problem of selection by providing a variety 
of examples for study. By the decorations 


editor of Arts and Decoration, from which 


much of the material is drawn. 
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Sewing for the Home, by Mary Brooks 
Picken. Harper. 

Curtains, slip covers, draperies, cushions, 
bed spreads, quilts, needlepoint, and all 
of the all but numberless accessories that 
go to the furnishing of a home, described 
with the exact detail that characterized the 
author’s Dressmaking Made Easy. 


June Platt’s Plain and Fancy Cookbook, 
by June Platt. Houghton. 


A good general cook book intended as a 
companion volume to the author’s Party 
Cook Book. At first was intended to be 
wholly “plain,” but as “fancy” dishes in- 
sisted on slipping in, the second adjective 
was added to the title. 


Children in the Family, by Florence 
Powdermaker and Louise I. Grimes. 
Farrar. 

“This book is the outgrowth of the ob- 
servation in a nursery school of the diffi- 
culties parents unwittingly make for them- 
selves.” Covers the period from infancy 
through adolescence and is marked by 
intelligence and common sense. 


The Best Men Are Cooks, by Frank 
Shay. Coward. 

A cook book “for those who like grand 
food and want to know how it is prepared.” 
With recipes designed to yield four man- 
sized servings. Even to read them whets the 
appetite! 


Breads and More Breads, by Lois L. 
Sumption and Marguerite L. Ash- 
brook. Manual Arts. 

Breads, biscuits, muffins, popovers, pan- 
cakes, ginger bread, corn bread, coffeecake, 
in all the many variations from many 
countries, appear in this collection of 
recipes. 


PRACTICAL ECONOMICS 


Do You Need Some Money, by Alliston 
Cragg. Harper. 

A discussion of all phases of consumer 
credit, whether in the form of cash loans 
or of retail credit for the purchase of goods. 
Argues for government control of consumer 
credit as a means of economic stability, but 
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will be most useful in a library for its series 
of brief chapters stating the facts about 
the forms of credit available. 


America Organizes Medicine, by Michael 
M. Davis. Harper. 

In the nature of a general survey of 
public health in the United States, the 
adequacy of medical care and some of the 
proposed remedies. Author has held a 
number of important positions, including 
that of director of medical services under 
the Julius Rosenwald fund. 


Wildlife Conservation, by Ira N. Gabriel- 
son. Macmillan. 


The value of Mr. Gabrielson’s book lies 
in its emphasis on the relationship between 
all forms of conservation. Wild life cannot 
be conserved unless the soil and the forests 
and the grasslands are preserved or re- 
stored. In addition, it takes up such special 
topics as: Resident game; Migratory birds; 
Fur animals; Nongame birds and mamals; 
Rare and vanishing species; Wild life 
refuges. 


The Soils That Support Us, by Charles 
E. Kellogg. Macmillan. 


A comprehensive and readable book, cov- 
ering the soil, its nature and composition, 
its many variations, its relation to climate 
and rainfall, its use and misuse by men. 
On the latter point the author has this to 
say: “Soil must be used by good farmers 
to remain productive. The emphasis must 
always be on the people who care for the 
land, not directly on the land. A poverty- 


ridden people pass their suffering to the 
soil.” 


The Consumer Movement, 
Sorenson. Harper. 


A survey of the organized consumer 
movement which has grown so rapidly in 
the past ten years. One chapter is given 
to Consumer cooperatives; some of the 
other movements described will be less well 
known. An impressive list of selected or- 
ganizations occupies 12 pages. 


by Helen 


Wisdom for Widows, by Toni Torrey. 
Dutton. 


Good advice, first on the emotional ad- 
justments necessary, then on the practical 
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matters of managing money, choosing in- 
vestments, learning to earn—if necessary, 
bringing up and educating the children and 
finding new interests and pursuits. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Delinquency Control, by Lowell J. Carr. 
Harper. 

“The purpose of this book is to provide 
a handbook for students, social workers, 
court officials, and civic leaders who may 
be interested in reducing juvenile malad- 
justments as one step toward more effec- 
tive control of crime.” (Preface.) Is very 
comprehensive, both as to conditions and 
remedies, and should be of interest to the 
groups mentioned above—to which school 
administrators might be added. 


Toughen Up, America, by Victor G. 
Heiser. Whittlesey House. 


A book calling us to account for our 
poor health record. Written in the author’s 
vigorous style, with frequent comparisons 
drawn from his experiences in other coun- 
tries. Partial contents: Facts about foods; 
If you are under thirty; Outwitting the 
years; Sleep and refueling; Habits; Assets 
and liabilities. 


The Child Speaks; the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency, by Jacob 
Panken. Holt. 


A wise and human book on juvenile 
delinquency by a justice of the Children’s 
Court of New York City. Has wide social 
significance. “My experience has demon- 
strated,” he writes in his introductory 
chapter, “that the delinquent child is the 
neglected child, and that the destitute child 
—even though his parents are not respon- 
sible for the destitution—is the neglected 
child.” Librarians will be interested in the 
emphasis put on the therapeutic values of 
reading. 


THE USES OF LANGUAGE 


Language in Action, by S. I. Hayakawa. 
Harcourt. 


An entertainingly written book about 
language, well within the understanding of 
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any intelligent reader. Moreover, he will 
find it good fun. 


Harper’s English Grammar, by John B. 
Opdycke. Harper. 


If the library is in need of a good hand- 
book on the subject, this should serve 
admirably. The presentation is modern; 
the rules are age-old. 


“We Have with Us Tonight,” by G. 
Lynn Sumner. Harper. 


Subtitled “Secrets of success at the 
speaker’s table,” this book is devoted to 
the art of making an afterdinner program 
move with snap. Sample speeches are 
given and there are useful little summaries 
such as: Five points to remember in plan- 
ning a program; Don’ts for the chairman; 
Seven secrets of successful story-telling. 


Putting Words to Work, by Edward N. 
Teall. Appleton. 


Based on the department which the 
author has conducted in the Inland Printer, 
this is an entertaining, and should also 
prove a helpful book on language. Devotes 
three chapters to the dictionary, how it is 
made and how to use it, and touches also 
on other less frequently discussed topics. 


How to Understand Current Events; a 
Guide to an Appraisal of News, by 
Leon Whipple. Harper. 


Intended as a guide to more intelligent 
reading and interpretation of the news, this 
book should be especially helpful to the 
current events chairman or to leaders of 
discussion groups. 


Practical Handbook for Secretaries, by 
Beatrice Wilson and Louise Denny. 
Scribner. 


A good reference book on office proced- 
ures with a complete index. This book is 
unusual in its attention to the small details 
which add much to the efficiency of a sec- 
retary. Covers matters of personality, find- 
ing the position, office responsibilities, letter 
writing, filing, punctuation, grammar, spell- 
ing, manuscripts and proofs, business 
terms, etc. 
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ENTERTAINING 


A Good Time at Your Party, by Helen 
S. Fisher. Mill. 


Party suggestions for each month of the 
year, followed by a selection of Miscellane- 
ous parties and games. Based on radio 
broadcasts over NBC’s National Farm and 
Home hour. 


The Cokesbury Shower Book, by Kath- 
erine Fite and Garland C. Paine. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


There can be no doubt about the popu- 
larity of this book or its usefulness in a 
library. The contents cover Wedding show- 
ers, Bon voyage showers, Stork showers, 
Seasonal showers, and Wedding anniversary 
showers; with an added section devoted to 
recipes. 


The Table Graces: Setting, Service and 
Manners, by Beth Bailey McLean. 
Manual Arts, bds. 


Based on the author’s larger book, Meal 
Planning and Table Service. Covers Selec- 
tion of table equipment; Table setting; 
Table service for family and guest meals; 
Meal service for special occasions; The art 
of entertaining and being entertained; Table 
etiquette. Illustrated amply and well. 


Parties on a Shoestring, by Marni Wood. 
Stewart. 


Emphasis is on smartness and origin- 
ality in this series of parties calling for 
small expenditure. Showers, birthday par- 
ties, holiday celebrations, and picnics are 
covered along with Sunday night suppers 
and other everyday affairs. Illustrations 
show table setting, flower arrangements, etc. 
Recipes are provided for special dishes. 


SPORTS AND GAMES 


Checkers, by Millard Hopper. Barnes. 
A useful manual, with emphasis on prin- 
ciples rather than on detailed openings. 


Play Ball, by Charles E. Chapman and 
Henry L. Severeid. Harper. 


A book about the national game from the 
point of view of the baseball scout who 
tours the country on the lookout for talent. 
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The first chapter tells what scouts look for 
in ball players, after which there are dis- 
cussions of the rudiments of baseball, bat- 
ting, running the bases, and of the require- 
ments for each of the nine positions, from 
pitcher to outfielders. Of interest to boys 
and to older followers of the game equally. 


Sports and Games, by Harold Keith. 
Crowell. 

A chapter is devoted to each of 16 
major sports or games, from badminton to 
wrestling, with action photographs which 
will be especially appreciated by players. 


The Playleader’s Handbook, by Margaret 
E. Mulac. Harper. 


A book for playground workers, covering 
games, contests, folk dancing, story telling, 
handicrafts and all the various activities of 
a modern playground. 


HOBBIES 
Plants in the Home, by Frank K. Bal- 
this. Macmillan. 


An excellent supplementary book, of 
more interest to the person with some ex- 
perience in growing house plants than to 
the beginner, although it covers the essen- 
tials as well as some unusual phases. 


Music as a Hobby, by Fred B. Barton. 
Harper. 


How to get more fun out of music, 
whether by playing the harmonica, joining 
a neighborhood orchestra, listening to pho- 
nograph records or the radio, is the theme 
of this book. Written in a friendly man- 
to-man style, with an appeal especially to 
men and boys. 


The Photographer’s Handbook, by A. 
Frederick Collins. Crowell. 

An old favorite, first published in 1925, 
appears here, rewritten and in entirely new 
and modern dress. The treatment is now 
adapted to the modern types of cameras. 
The illustrations are also new. 


Art Today, by Ray Faulkner and others. 
Holt. 

Subtitled “An introduction to the fine 

and functional arts,” this book is intended 
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as an aid to the effectiveness of art in 
every day life. Covers architecture and 
house furnishings, city planning, art in the 
community, in industry, in religion, paint- 
ing, sculpture, ceramics and _ glassware, 
printing and photography, with illustrations 
showing bad as well as good design. 


The Flower Family Album, by Helen F. 
Fischer and Gretchen Harshbarger. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. 


A convenient arrangement of flowers in 
families—vegetables and weeds counting as 
flowers. A full page of illustrations is de- 
voted to a family, with an opposite page 
of text. A very much simplified key is pro- 
vided for a help in identification and the 
index is both comprehensive and excellent. 


Outdoors with the Camera, by Paul 
Grabbe. Harper. 


A practical guide, taking the beginner 
through each step in the process of good 
picture making. Illustrations show what to 
do and what not to do. 


How to Create Cartoons, by Frank F. 
Greene. Harper. 


Any ambitious young student, working 
in class or alone, could profit from this 
book. In addition it serves as a gallery 
of representative work by outstanding 
cartoonists. 


Practical Pottery, by R. Horace Jankins. 
Bruce. 


Definitely a work for the practicing 
craftsman. All of the processes are covered 
from primitive hand-building, which is rec- 
ommended for beginners, to the more ex- 
acting “throwing” from a wheel. Other 
chapters deal with mold-making, design and 
decoration, firing, glazing, etc., with special 
directions for equipping a shop. 

Reading for Enjoyment, by Donald Mac- 
Campbell. Harper. 
How to get more enjoyment as well as 


profit out of reading. Has a good chapter 
on The uses of a library, urging an exten- 
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sion of the Readers Advisory idea. Another 
excellent chapter discusses How to retain 
what you read. Three appendices list 500 
classics; 100 reference books; and 25 
Butterflies, by Ralph W. Macy and H. H. 
Shepard. Univ. of Minn. Press. 


“A handbook of the butterflies of the 
United States complete for the region north 
of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east 
of the Dakotas.” (Subtitle.) 


Handwork in Wood, by William Noyes 
and Albert F. Siepert. Manual 
Arts. 


A book covering all the processes of 
woodworking from the felling of the trees 
to the finishing of the completed product. 
First published as prepared by Mr. Noyes 
in 1910, has now been revised by Mr. 
Siepert, Dean of Education, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute. Several chapters have 
been rewritten, including the one on Log- 
ging, to treat of present-day methods, and 
there are new illustrations. 


How to Make Your Own Furniture, by 
Eugene O’Hare. Harper. 

Emphasis on simplicity gives a decidedly 
modern appeal to the 10 pieces of furniture 
described here. Intended for the beginner 
in woodwork. 


Block Prints; How to Make Them, by 
William S. Rice. Bruce. 


Intended as an instruction guide in art 
schools, in public schools and teachers col- 
leges, and should prove very satisfactory 
for the purpose as well as for self-instruc- 
tion. The author is an instructor in the 
University of California Extension depart- 
ment and, as his illustrations show, is 
himself an admirable craftsman. 


Still Life Oil Painting, by Marion Bruce 
Zimmer. Harper. 


The admirably reproduced color plates 
justify the price of this rather small book. 
Will also be found extremely practical, ex- 
plicit, and well arranged. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


I. L. A. NEWS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1941-1942 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, President 

Dorothy Hiatt, Jacksonville Public Library, 
Vice President 

Elizabeth Conover, 
Springfield, Secretary 

George B. Brown, University of [Illinois 
Library, Treasurer 

Mrs. Emily M. Minter, DeKalb Public 
Library, Retiring President 

Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library, 
Ex-officio 

Mrs. V. A. Herr, Sr., Collinsville, Member- 
at-Large 1940-43 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Member- 
at-Large, 1939-42 

Mildred Warren, Township High School 
Library, Mt. Vernon, Member-at-Large, 
1941-44 


Lincoln Library, 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


George B. Brown, University of Illinois 
Library, Chairman 

Alice Lohrer, University of Illinois Library 
School 

Phineas L. Windsor, University of Illinois 
Library 


PLANNING BOARD 


Andrew B. Lemke, Princeton, Chairman, 
1941-44 

Leslie E. Brown, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, 1941-44 

Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, 1939-42 

Alice M. Farquhar, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, 1939-42 

Pearl I. Field, Henry E. Legler Regional 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, 1940-43 

Eleanor Libbey, New Trier Township High 
School Library, 1940-43 


Alice Lohrer, University of Illinois Library 
School, 1941-44 

Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, Quarrie Cor- 
poration, Chicago, 1941-44 

Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library, 
Ex-officio 

Marcia Wheeler, Hinsdale Public Library, 
1939-42 


SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE STEERING 
COMMITTEE 


Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, Chairman 

Dorothy Hiatt, Jacksonville Public Library 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State Library 

Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, Quarrie Cor- 
poration, Chicago 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
(INCOMPLETE) 


Mrs. Eunice Collins Mohr, Journalism Li- 
brary, University of Illinois, Chairman 
Frances E. Hammitt, University of Illinois 
Library School 

Ruth Hardin, University of Illinois Library 

Ralph E. McCoy, Illinois State Library 

Allan R. Laursen, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Library, College and Reference 
Section 

Vera Goessling, Township High School Li- 
brary, Centralia, School Libraries Section 

Elinor Johnson, Moline Public Library, 
Dist. 1 

Mildred Bruder, Chicago Public Library, 
Dist. 2 

Anne M. Benner, Urbana Free Library, 
Dist. 3 

Dorotha Nelson, Public Library, Canton, 
Dist. 4 

Elizabeth Hilboldt, Cairo Public Library, 
Dist. 6 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Mary Lois Bull, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Chairman 

Elsie J. Schecker, Rock Island Public Li- 
brary, Dist. 1 

Sue Osmotherly, Winnetka Public Library, 
Dist. 2 

Adah F. Whitcomb, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Dist. 2 

Claire L. Wurdell, Lombard Public Library, 
Dist. 2 

Mildred Kerr, State Normal University 
Library, Dist. 3 

Felicia M. Ryan, E. S. Willcox Branch, 
Peoria Public Library, Dist. 4 

Bella Steuernagel, Belleville Public Library, 
Dist. 5 

Fay Hart, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University Library, Dist. 6 


I. L. A. REPRESENTATIVES 


I. L. A. representative on the American 
Library Association Federal Relations 
Committee: Helene H. Rogers, Illinois 
State Library 
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I. L. A. representative on the Illinois State 
Council of Defense Committee on 
Women’s Organizations:" Mrs. Emily M. 
Minter, DeKalb Public Library 

I. L. A. delegates to the Illinois Women’s 
Conference on Legislation: Helen S. 
Babcock, South Shore Branch, Chicago 
Public Library; Helene H. Rogers, IIli- 
nois State Library 


The Public Relations Committee is 
planning to sponsor a section in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES devoted to news 
of the Illinois Library Association 
and its members. If your library 
has developed any special services, 
particularly those in connection with 
the war effort the committee will be 
happy to have letters or clippings 
telling of these services. Please send 
such communications to Mrs. Eunice 
C. Mohr, Journalism Library, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


PETER WOLTER 


In the passing of Peter Wolter, the en- 
tire library world has lost a real friend, but 
especially is his loss felt in Illinois and 
Chicago for he belonged to us. 

It was our good fortune to have close, 
frequent business relations with him and in 
the Illinois Library Association and Chi- 
cago Library Club, to enjoy those more 
intimate friendly contacts which revealed 
his sterling qualities. His every line of 
endeavor was marked by an integrity of 
spirit, a sound sense of justice and kindly 
consideration of others. He worked quietly, 
but with steadfast purpose, as he rose 
rung by rung from office boy to head of 
the library department of A. C. McClurgs, 
where he held the respect and loyalty of 
his fellow workers. 

He early showed appreciation of the best 
in literature, and his associations in his 
work constantly widened his book knowl- 
edge. He became interested in fine bind- 


ings and first editions and had many among 
his most treasured possessions. 


At the turn of the century A. C. Mc- 
Clurg was publisher of The Dial. So many 
literary lights formed a habit of gathering 
there that a corner was set aside for their 
use and henceforth known as “The Saints 
and Sinners Corner.” Here heated and 
learned discussions took place, literary and 
otherwise and Peter Wolter came to know 
the celebrities—Eugene Field and many 
others. 

Peter Wolter’s was a life of focus and 
balance. Above all he was kindly, prac- 
tical, tolerant, and sincere, which endeared 
him to all who knew him, in his home, in 
his office, and in his community. A loss 
indeed, but he has left his mark and the 
world is a better place for his having 
passed this way. 


—HELEN S. BAsBcock. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAR 
PUBLICATIONS* 


PROGRESS is being made by the officers 
of the A. L. A. and the War-Time Com- 
mittee on Information and Education in 
solving the pressing library problem of 
securing promptly government pamphlets 
on the war. 

The U. S. Information Service is send- 
ing loan packets to some 1,200 libraries, 
including public libraries in towns of less 
than 25,000 population and county libra- 
ries. The first showed the “U. S. at War,” 
the second is on “Nutrition.” The list of 
libraries was compiled by the A. L. A. on 
recommendation of the state library exten- 
sion agencies, within the population limit 
set by the federal agency. 

The same office is distributing (1) the 
daily Information Digest to some 400 large 
libraries; (2) the official Navy communi- 
ques to about 200 large libraries which 
made specific requests for them; (3) the 
second report of the Office of Facts and 
Figures to a very large list; and (4) vari- 
ous publications to the “key information 
centers” in college and university libraries, 
by arrangement with the Office of Educa- 
tion’s School and College Civilian Moraie 
Service. 

The official communiques of the War 
Department can be secured by libraries by 
writing directly to the Press Branch, 
Bureau of Public Relations, Munitions 
Building, War Department, Washington, 
<. 

The Women’s Interests Section, Bureau 
of Public Relations, War Department, has 
prepared and will send free on request a 
set of seven attractive readable pamphlets 
entitled: 

Fit to Fight . . . and Fit for Life 

The Soldier and his Food 

The Soldier and his Health 


* Reprint from A. L. A. Libraries and the 
War, No. 4, March 19, 1942. 


The Soldier and his Housekeeping 

The Soidier and his Recreation 

The Soldier and his Religion 

The Soldier and his Uniform 

Proposals are still under consideration 
for mailing government war pamphlets to 
all large and medium sized public, univer- 
sity and other libraries and for a biblio- 
graphic bulletin from the Library of Con- 
gress to about 400 large libraries. 

Stocks of many war pamphlets are 
maintained in offices of state representa- 
tives of the Office of Government Reports 
and its Information Service. Among the 
duties of these representatives are: 

1. To maintain and operate clearing 
houses for information concerning federal 
agencies by providing, upon request, statis- 
tical data and other factual information 
concerning federal activities. 

2. To head committees composed of the 
principal state representatives of the sev- 
eral federal agencies and in other ways to 
effect cooperation among these agencies. 

3. To serve as liaison between federal 
agencies and state administrations for the 
purpose of advancing cooperation in the 
development and execution of federal and 
state programs. 

Librarians report help from these repre- 
sentatives in Illinois: 

Sveinbjorn Johnson, 876 U. S. Court- 
house, Chicago; Branch office, Homer Mat 
Adams, 309 Myers Building, Springfield. 


THE USO INVITES HELP OF 
LIBRARIES 


THAT library help is needed and will be 
welcomed is clear from a letter from Dr. 
Harry A. Wann, in charge of operations in 
the national USO, to the A. L. A.: 
“Librarians have rendered a_ notable 
service in the organization of the Victory 
Book Campaign. Civilian morale has been 
helped by having an opportunity to par- 
ticipate and to serve. Soldier morale will 
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be lifted because free hours will be 
pleasantly employed through reading the 
books which librarians have made available. 
Many librarians in the vicinity of USO 
clubs have found opportunity to extend 
their service. The organization of volun- 
teers to assist in the USO club libraries 
and visits from librarians will undoubtedly 
greatly enhance these collections of books. 
Club directors generally will welcome such 
assistance. 

“In war industry centers, where clubs 
have been established, there is a particu- 
larly great opportunity and a need. Thou- 
sands of families have been brought to- 
gether in some of these new communities. 
Men, women, and children need the serv- 
ices that only librarians can render. There 
is a possibility of making these club libra- 
ries the nucleus of permanent libraries or 
extension library service. I urge librarians 
to offer their professional services in de- 
veloping full use of emergency libraries. 
Do not wait for an invitation from the club 
directors but rather offer the services of 
the library in organizing and promoting the 
libraries in clubs.” 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
PUBLICATIONS* 


Aerial Photography. J. Vernon Steinmann. 
1941. 8p. 

Aeronautic Training for National Defense. 
Paul Howard. 1940. Illp. 

The American Spirit in Fiction. Annie 
Laurie Etchison. 1941. 7p. 

Canada; A Reading Guide and Bibliog- 
raphy. Elizabeth W. Loosley and 
Ethelwyn Wickson. 1941. 


Canada; A Reading Guide for Children 
and Young People. Lillian H. Smith 
and Annie M. Wright. 1941. 12p. 

Civil Liberties and Democracy. Margaret 
Fulmer. 1941. 2I1p. 

The Dangers to Democracy; What Can Be 
Done About Them? 1941. 24p. 

Economic Democracy. Margaret Willis. 
1941. 8p. 


* These booklists may be secured from the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, for 25c each; ten copies 
assorted for $1. 
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Engineering Defense Training. Harrison 
W. Craver and Harrison A. von Urff. 
1940. 13p. 

Industrial Training for National Defense. 
Charles M. Mohrhardt. 1940. 14p. 

Latin America; Books for North American 
Readers. Betty Adler. 1940. 15p. 

Latin Americe; Books for Young Readers. 
Jean Gardiner Smith. 1941. 14p. 

Military Training for National Defense. 
Florence S. Hellman. 1941. 14p. 

Shipbuilding and Marine Engines; A Se- 
lected List of Books and Pamphlets. W. 
Philip Leidy. 1941. 14p. 

The Shop’s Library; Material Useful for 
Elementary Training. 1941. 14p. 


Keep Fit with the Right Foods. Helen S. 
Mitchell. 1941. 4p. 25 copies, 50c. 
A New World Order. Fern Long. 1941. 

8p. 10 copies, 35c. 
Toward Understanding China. Arthur W. 
Hummel. 1942. 25 copies, 75c. 
Witch-Hunting; Some Printed Aids to 
Tolerance. Fern Long, Alma Schultz, 
Amy Winslow. 1941. 7p. 10 copies, 
35c; 1,000, $13.75. 


“DESIGN FOR GIVING” 


Do not fail to read the editorial in the 
February 7 Saturday Review of Literature, 
entitled “Design for Giving‘ which relates 
to the Victory Book Campaign: “The 
campaign is still on. Run, do not walk, to 
your nearest bookshelf. Don’t reach for 
the items you intend to discard anyway. 
Reach for the good books. Yes: the best 
books you can find—books you have en- 
joyed so much that you hate to give them 
away. This is no rubbish heap we are 
sending to the front. The men want books 
they can read, books they can enjoy . . .” 


The 1941 edition of the “Illinois Voters 
Handbook” published by the League of 
Women Voters is now available for a small 
sum from the headquarters, 225 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. It is an invalu- 
able reference tool for Illinois legislative 
activities, and contains considerable infor- 
mation helpful to new voters. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


SOURCES OF DEFENSE INFORMATION 
Compiled by EMMA SCHEFFLER, Illinois State Library 


THE following is a selected list of gov- 
ernment publications which every library 
should have in order to answer daily ques- 
tions. Most publications may be secured 
free of charge from the issuing office. 
Many of the following are contained in the 
loan packets mentioned on page 58 of this 
issue.* 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Government Sources of Information on Na- 
tional Defense. Education and National 
Defense Series pamphlet no. 2 issued by 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. This is a preliminary edition pre- 
pared as a guide to the newly published 
material available from government 
sources on the total defense program. 
The list is the first comprehensive index 
to government sources of information on 
national defense that has appeared. May 
be secured from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

A companion pamphlet of the series 
(no. 3) deals with ‘“Non-government 
Sources of Information on National De- 
fense.” 


War and Defense. A subject heading list 
for pamphlets and clippings, in use by 
the War and Defense Information Center, 
Cleveland Public Library, as of Feb. 10, 
1942, prepared by Rose L. Vormelker, 
head, Business Information Bureau, 
Cleveland Public Library. This list ap- 
pears in the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, Financial Group Bulletin, v. 4, 
no. 3, Feb. 1942. 

A simplified subject heading list for 
war material is available from the IIli- 
nois State Library, Springfield. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


’ The United States Citizen’s Defense Corps. 
Who can join? How to join? Qualifica- 


*The alert librarian will keep in touch 
with new publications by following the lists 
published from time to time in the profes- 
sional journals, Wilson Library Bulletin, 


A. L. A. Bulletin, and Library Journal. 


tions, schools, duties, insignia, equipment, 
coordination of groups. Issued by the 
Office of Civilian Defense. Contains 
rank designation, equipment chart and 
organization chart of civilian protection 
organization for a municipality. 


Staff Manual, United States Citizen’s De- 
fense Corps. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. A bibliography of 
publications of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense is included covering the following 
subjects: 

Planning guides (for distribution to 
staff executives and committees); Memo- 
randa (for use of technical personnel); 
Textbooks (for technical personnel and 
instructors); Lectures (for instructors); 
Training guide (for instructors); Hand- 
books (for individual issue to enrolled 
volunteers) — Handbooks for Air Raid 
Wardens; Auxiliary Firemen; Auxiliary 
Police First Aid; Rescue Squads; Decon- 
tamination Squads; Bomb Squads; Fire 


Watchers; Demolition and Clearance 
Crews; Road Repair Crews; Rescue 
Squads. 


Training Courses for Civilian Protection, 
Enrolled Volunteer Groups. Issued by 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 1941. This publication is 
issued to help those responsible for 
Civilian Protection in their communities 
to plan, organize, and conduct training 
courses for volunteers in the Civilian 
Protection services. 


Protection Against Gas. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D. C. Prepared 
by the War department, with the assist- 
ance and advice of other federal agencies, 
Dec., 1941. The purpose of this text- 
book is to provide governmental agencies 
and others with essential information so 
that responsible authorities can make 
plans well in advance of any possible 
need. Contains a chart on Chemical 
Warfare Agents, giving class, names and 
symbols, form, odor, physiological effect, 
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tactical class, protection, first aid, per- 
sistence, field neutralization, and general 


Blackout. Division of Information, Office 
of Emergency Management, Washington, 
D. C., 1941, 60 p. Technical informa- 
tion to provide for effective blackouts. 

Municipal Signaling Systems. Division of 
Information, Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, Washington, D. C. 24 p. Con- 
stitutes an important line of defense 
against accident, sabotage, or air and 
land attack. 


Civilian Defense Protective Concealment. 
Prepared by the War Department. 
Published by Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. March, 1942. Many 
illustrations with paragraphs on basic 
consideration, characteristic problems, 
elements of technique, procedure and or- 
ganization, with appendices on bombing 
methods, artificial smoke and fog, treat- 
ment to reduce visibility of existing con- 
crete wearing surfaces and materials. 


Victory. Official weekly bulletin of the 
agencies of the Office of Emergency 
Management. Published by the Division 
of Information Office of Emergency 
Management, Washington, D. C. Sub- 
scription price 75c. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION 


Wake Up—Main Street. “Main Street’s 
job is keeping well. National defense de- 
pends on national health. National 
health depends on you.” U. S. Public 
Health Service, Community health series, 
no. 1. 


Guide for Planning the Local Victory 
Garden Program. Gardens for Victory. 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense pub- 
lished in cooperation with the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


Instructions for Victory Gardens. A work- 
ing manual issued by [Illinois State 
Council of Defense. Prepared by Com- 
mittee on Victory Gardens. Requests 
for the above may be made to the IIli- 
nois State Council of Defense, 188 West 
Randolph, Chicago. 
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The University of Illinois and the War. 
Six addresses in January, 1942, before 
the students and faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. (U. of I. Bulletin, v. 39, 
no. 30, March 17, 1942.) (1) The Re- 
sources of the University of Illinois for 
Wartime Service, by Arthur Cutts Wil- 
lard; (2) Types of Military Service, by 
Colonel Leonard C. Sparks; (3) The 
Principal Causes of the War in Europe, 
by Dr. A. L. Sachar; (4) What is 
Totalitarianism? by Arthur E. Murphy; 
(5) What is Democracy? by Ernest 
Bernbaum. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


The Army and You. The purpose of this 
book is to help service men in making 
the change from civil to military life. 

Detense Employment and Training for Em- 
ployment. This booklet is published in 
response to a great number of requests 
for information on opportunities for per- 
sons interested in employment and train- 
ing in occupations vital to national de- 
fense. Issued by Office of Government 
Reports, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Reports to the Nation. The American 
Preparation for War. Office of Facts 
and Figures, Washington, D. C. A report 
issued by the Office of Facts and Figures 
at the request of the President on the 
progress of the defense effort. 

How to Respect and Display Our Flag, by 
the U. S. Marine Corps. Issued by U. S. 
Marine Corps Publicity Bureau and may 
be secured at recruiting offices. 

Mrs. Brown Buys a Bond for America’s 
Future. An information pamphlet on 
defense saving stamps and bonds. De- 
fense Savings Bonds Series E. U. S. 
Treasury Dept. 


Handbook, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. Functions and administration of 
a civilian defense volunteer office. An 
official arm of the local defense council. 
What it is, how to organize it, what it 
does. Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


50 YEARS SERVICE 


JANE HUBBELL, librarian of the Rock- 
ford Public Library for 42 years and a 
member of the staff since 1892, resigned 
her position effective May 1. Mary C. 
Bigelow, assistant librarian, and member of 
the staff since 1909, was named to succeed 
Miss Hubbell. 

Miss Hubbell in her 50 years of service 
has seen the library grow from a staff of 
five persons to 29 persons at present. Dur- 
ing the World War I she served as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Library Association; 
she is a life member of the American Li- 
brary Association, and is prominent in 
state and national library circles. Miss 
Hubbell, who was designated by the Board 
as librarian-emeritus, stated in part in her 
letter of resignation: 

“I have enjoyed the pleasure and re- 
sponsibility of serving as librarian for 
many years, but the time has come when I 
wish to lay dewn that responsibility and re- 
tire ‘rom active service .. . 

“All these years I have been doing the 
thing I would rather do than anything else 
in the world, and I have given it my best 
and found pleasure and many compensa- 
tions init .. 

“I am greatly indebted to the constant 
loyalty and co-operation of staff members 
throughout the years, and I am especially 
pleased because of the professional effi- 
ciency of the present personnel and their 
ability to carry on and to carry for- 
ward . 


PERSONALS 


DorotHy BuscH, assistant librarian, 
Matson Public Library, Princeton, became 
the bride of Walter May, also of Prince- 
ton, March 22 in that city. 


BERNADINE HANBy has been appointed 
librarian of the Northern Illinois State 


Teachers College to succeed the late Eva 
McManon. Miss Hanby has been assist- 
ant librarian for the past three years and 
recently received her Master’s degree from 
the University of Illinois. 

Tom KeENNEy of the shipping depart- 
ment, Illinois State Library, has been 
drafted into war service. His address: 
Camp Wolters, Texas. 


RosBert Orr, librarian at Scott Field, 
has been promoted to the rank of corporal. 

Mrs. RutH STEVENS has resigned as 
junior department librarian of the Public 
Library at Centralia. She is succeeded by 
Mrs. Hatrig Zick. Mrs. Zick is now tak- 
ing a short term of “in-service training” at 
the Jacksonville Public Library. 

Miss MERRET WINEGARNER, formerly li- 
brarian at Bement, has been appointed 
librarian of the Bellwood Public Library. 


U. OF CHICAGO LIBRARIAN 


Ralph A. Beals, assistant librarian of the 
Washington, D. C. Public Library, has 
been appointed director of the University 
of Chicago Libraries to succeed M. 
Llewellyn Raney, who will retire October 
1 after 15 years of service. 

Mr. Beals is an acknowledged leader in 
the field of adult education having served 
as assistant director of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education and as an edi- 
tor of the Journal of Adult Education. He 
is author of two modern studies in the 
field. 


Dr. Raney, who will retire at the age of 
65, is well known for his pioneer work in 
the field of microphotography. Under his 
direction the Lincoln Room in Harper 


Memorial Library has been made one of 
the nation’s best collections of Lincolniana. 
Before coming to the University of Chi- 
cago in 1927, Dr. Raney was librarian of 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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A collection of textiles of many periods 
and from many lands was exhibited last 
month at the CHAMPAIGN PuBLIC LIBRARY 
by the Champaign-Urbana Art Association. 


A special collection of books and manu- 
scripts was featured at the CHiIcaco Pus- 
Lic LisprarRy for St. Patrick’s Day. The 
library’s Gaelic collection consists of ap- 
proximately 300 books. A list of these 
books is now being compiled by Eloise 
Jordan of the library staff. 


Recent improvements at the VESPASIAN 
WARNER LIBRARY, CLINTON, in- 
cludes a mezzanine floor of steel shelving 
which greatly increased the library’s shelv- 
ing capacity. 


Gifts of the GLEN ELLYN FRIENDS OF 
THE LIBRARY include a collection of books 
that were selected by vote of the English 
class of the Glenbard High School. 


A gift of $10,000 to be used toward a 
new library building has been given to 
GREENVILLE COLLEGE by Eugene Enloe, 
former resident of Greenville. 


A collection of 700 posters issued during 
the first World War was on display in the 
STATE HISTORICAL LIBRARY re- 
cently. The exhibit included posters from 
many foreign nations as well as branches 
of the United States government. This 
should remind librarians that many of the 
attractive and interesting posters issued 
during the present war should be saved for 
future interest. 


A fine edition of Mary Baker Eddy’s 
“Science and Health” has been given to the 
STATE Lisrary by the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, Decatur. The 
edition was designed by William Dana 
Orcott, noted typographer and is the com- 
posite work of the world’s leading book 
craftsmen. The edition consists of 1,000 
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copies on handmade English paper, bound 
in blue Morocco obtained from India. 


The Pusiic Lisrary has re- 
cently received a $2,000 bequest in the 
will of the late Idalette Campbell. 


The ProrrA Pusiic Liprary has com- 
puted that a total of approximately 27,882 
books are in the homes of patrons at one 
time—or about one book for each home in 
the city. This represents $60,000 worth of 
books, equivalent to about two-thirds of 
the total annual appropriation. 


Special citations to patrons have been 
awarded by the CoLtoma Pus.ic LIBRARY, 
Rock FALts, according to a recent news- 
paper account. Those receiving awards 
include: the oldest readers (92 and 81 
years old), the patrons using the greatest 
number of books, and family participation 
(a mail carrier, his wife and five children). 


A story hour for children has recently 
been sponsored by the Sitvis Pusiic Li- 
BRARY Board. They have secured Helen 
Ransom, a kindergarten teacher to tell the 
stories. Miss Ransom has been specially 
trained at the National College of Educa- 
tion and gives volunteer service to the 
library in this connection. In the short 
time that this project has been underway, 
her audience has more than doubled, ac- 
cording to a report from Mrs. H. L. Hill, 
secretary of the library board. 


The Skokie Pusiic Lisrary was for- 
mally opened with a community program 
March 8. The library, sponsored by the 
Cosmos Club was first begun 12 years 
ago; it became a _ tax-supported library 
this year. Many of the volumes in the 
new library and the equipment were the 
donations of local organizations and 
citizens. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


SCHOOL LIBRARY MANUAL 


“The Library Manual for Elementary 
Schools” issued cooperatively by the IIli- 
nois State Library and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, is now available in 
printed form without charge from either 
office. This publication was prepared for 
the librarians of small schools by Mrs. 
Agnes Long Edlin, field visitor for school 
libraries, Illinois State Library, with the 
cooperation of the School Library Ad- 
visory Committee. It was first issued in 
mimeographed form and submitted to li- 
brarians and educators throughout the 
country for suggestions and criticism. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOOK LIST 


“A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools” A.L.A. — N.E.A. — N.C.T.E. Joint 
Committee, Jessie Boyd, chairman. 1942. 
196 p. American Library Association, Chi- 
cago. 

This new publication lists, classifies and 
evaluates 1,500 titles—gives useful and in- 
teresting books suggested by librarians, 
teachers and specialists throughout the 
country. It has been praised by librarians 
as an outstanding work of selecting and 
annotating. 


PARK HISTORICAL SERIES 


The National Park Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Interior, has recently issued 
three series of historical publications 
which may be purchased for small sums 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The one series in- 
cludes historical accounts of such parks as 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
(10c) and many others. 

The Popular Study Series (10c) includes 
14 pamphlets on such topics as Winter En- 
campments of the Revolution, Wall Paper 
News of the Sixties, Hot Shot Furnaces; 
Gardens of the Colonists; American Char- 
coal Making, etc. 

Number 1 in the new Source Book 
Series, which is to consist of original and 


contemporary historical and archeological 
source materials introduced by explanatory 
comments, and compiled in. relation to 
areas under National Park Service juris- 
diction, is now available at 15c, and is en- 
titled: Yorktown—Climax of the Revolu- 
tion. 

“LIBRARIES FROM ANCIENT TO 

MODERN TIMES” 

The attention of librarians is called to 
the section “Libraries from Ancient to 
Modern Times” which appears in the 1942 
edition of Compton’s encyclopedia. The 
section was prepared under the direction of 
Leora J. Lewis, director of the library 
service of the company with the coopera- 
tion of librarians throughout the country. 
As a special favor to librarians, the com- 
pany has made a reprint of this article. 

“Copies needed for reference use in any 
library department, school, or branch li- 
brary will be supplied free on request. In 
such cases, library preferences will be fol- 
lowed. Shipment will either be made in 
bulk to the department designated, or 
separate copies will be mailed to individ- 
ual branches or departments.” Single 
copies required for other purposes will be 
supplied for the cost of printing and 
mailing. 

THE U. S. CENSUS 


Every librarian should have a copy of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin for February 
which contains 13 original articles (39 
pages) about the U. S. Census contributed 
by members of the U. S. Bureau of Census. 
This feature which was almost two years 
in preparation, is particularly interesting 
because of the explanation of the wartime 
distribution of the census volumes to libra- 
ries and because of the summaries of the 
1940 censuses. 


Vera Houser, librarian, Public Library, 
Lena, has 12 bound volumes of North 
American Review, of the late 90’s and early 
1900’s, which she will give to any library 
willing to pay for transportation. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in Dec., 1941-Feb., 1942 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


Agricultural experiment station 
Bulle.: no. 481 Spring oat varieties for 
Ill., by G. H. Dungan & others; Circ.: 
no. 492 Directions for spraying fruits 
in Ill., 1942; no. 521 Corn-borer con- 
trol, by W. P. Flint & others. 1942. 


Agriculture, Dept. of 
Orders & regulations rev. as of 
Jan. 2, 1942; Recapitulation of the re- 


ports of agric. fairs receiving aid .. . 
1941. 


Appellate court 


Docket, 3d dist., Feb. term, 1942; Re- 
ports of cases, v. 310, 1941. 


Attorney general 


Permanent registration act & a digest of 
its provisions, by G. F. Barrett, attor- 
ney gen’l. 


Auditor 


Mo. bulle.: v. 17, nos. 7 to 11, Oct. to 
Feb. 1942. 


Commerce commission 

Freight classification, no. 22, supp. 17 & 
18, Dec. 20 & Feb. 3; Mo. summary of 
electric sales, Oct.-Dec.; Mo. summary 
of gas sales in IIl., Oct.-Dec.; Prel. 
rept. of electric sales, Nov. 1941-Jan. 
1942; Summary of estimates, Nov.- 
Dec. 1941. 


Conservation, Dept. of 


. Digest game & fish codes of IIll., 1941; 
Ill. conservation, v. 6, no. 2, Fall issue, 
1941; Manual of Ill. snakes, by F. X. 
Lueth. 


Court of claims 
Report of cases, v. 11, 1941. 
Emergency relief commission 


Mo. bulle. on relief statistics: v. 8, no. 
10-11, Oct.-Nov. 1941. 


Finance, Dept. of 


Rules & regulations relating to retailers’ 
occupation tax act in force July 1, 
1941; State dollar, 1941, where it came 


General assembly 


Senate journal, 1941. 


Geological survey 


Oil & gas drilling rept.; nos. 61-63, Nov.- 
Jan.; Oil & gas map of IIl., Aug. 1, 
1941; Publications on geology, mineral 
resources & mineral industries of IIL, 
Sept. 1941; Rept. of investigations: 
no. 73 Moisture relations of banded 
ingredients in an Ill. coal, by O. W. 
Rees; no. 74 Pt. I Ill. mineral indus- 
try in 1940 . . .3 no. 75 Contributions 
to Pa. paleobotany Mazocarpon Oedip- 
ternum . . ., by J. M. Schopf; no. 76 
Surface structure map of Shelby, 
Effingham & Fayette Co., by W. A. 
Newton .. .; no. 77 Chester Ostra- 
codes of Ill., by C. L. Cooper. 


Governor 
Message to Ist spec. sess., 62d G. A., 
Dec. 18, 1941. 
Grain inspection at Chicago & East St. 
Louis, Div. of 
Rept. 24th, July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941. 


Highways, Div. of 


Manual of instruction for field engineers, 
revision no. 60, Feb. 6, 1942; Safety 
bulle.: v. 7, nos. 12, Dec. 1941; v. 8, 
no. 1, Jan. 1942; Service bulle.: v. 2, 
nos. 1-4, Jan.-Feb. 1942. 


Intergovernmental cooperation, Commis- 
sion on 


Rept. to the governor & the G. A., 1941. 
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Insurance, Dept. of 
Rept.: 72d, Pts. 5-6, Dec. 31, 1939; 73d, 
pts. 1-4, Dec. 31, 1940; 73d, pts. 5 & 
6, Dec. 31, 1940. 


Labor, Dept. of 


Ill. labor bulle.: 
Jan., 1941-1942. 


v. 2, nos. 5-7, Nov.- 


Laws, statutes, etc. 


Act reg. wages of laborers, mechanics & 
other workmen employed under con- 
tracts for public works, 1941; Agents’ 
& brokers’ license act, 1941; Civil ad- 
ministrative code, 1941; Civil practice 
act; Divorce act; Ill. election laws, 
1941; Ill. laws with reg. & standards 
enforced by Div. of foods & dairies; 


Ill. pub. util. act, 1941; Ill. seed & . 


weed laws, 1941; Laws of Ill. rel. to 
negotiable instruments; Laws relating 
to liens; Laws relating to sales; Pro- 
bate act of Ill.; Real estate brokers & 
salesmen law; Rev. motor vehicle law; 
Road & bridge laws; State fire mar- 
shal law; Uniform & limited partner- 
ships; Weights & measures. 1941. 


Legislative reference council — Research 
dept. 

Research rept.: no. 41 Financial respon- 
sibility in motor accidents, Sept. 
1941; no. 42 Existing & proposed strip- 
mining legislation in the states, Oct. 
1941; no. 43 Problems of constitutional 
revision in IIl., Nov. 1941. 


Petroleum lease commission 
Rules & reg. relating to issuing of ‘ per- 
mits & leases. 1941. 


Placement & unemployment compensation, 
Div. of 


Ill. employment security rev.: v. 2, no. 
2, Dec. 1941. 


Plant industry, Div. of 


Cire.: no. 19 List of nurserymen . 
Nov. 15, 1941. 


Public aid commission 
v. 8, no. 


Mo. rept. on relief statistics: 
12 Dec. 1941. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Public health, Dept. of 


Address & dist. no. of each of the state’s 
21 dist. health offices, Dec. 1941; Case 
repts. bulle.: 24-5, 1941, 1-3, 1942; 
Case repts. wk.: 48th, 50th-52d, 1941, 
1st-8th, 1942; Ed. health circ.: no. 7 
Control of typhoid fever in IIl.; no. 11 
Treatment outlines for syphilis; no. 21 
Cancer; no. 38 Concerning whooping 
cough; no. 46 Animal experimentation; 
no. 49 Undulant fever; no. 66 Pre- 
ventive pediatrics; no. 69 Cooking for 
health; no. 102 We grow up; no. 120 
Teeth & their preservation; no. 121 
Good teeth; no. 123 Workbook on 
dental health, v. 1-3; no. 157 Geo. 
Washington was not protected; no. 160 
Information & instructions relating to 
birth registration; Ill. health mes- 
senger: v. 13, no. 23-4, v. 14, nos. 
1-4, Dec. 1-15, 1941, Jan. 1-Feb. 15, 
1942; Instructions & information for 
local registrars; Manual of maternity 
nursing procedures; Map showing im- 
portant defense projects affecting III. 
health dist. 


Public instruction, Supt. of 


Circ.: no. 333 Better elementary schools; 
no. 337 Ill. school directory, 1941-42; 
Ed. press bulle.: no. 362-3, Dec. 1941- 
Jan. 1942; Rept., 43d, July 1, 1938 to 
June 30, 1940; Stat. rept., July 1, 
1939-June 30, 1940. 


Public welfare, Dept. of 
Fiscal accomplishments, a_ retrospect, 
1933-1940; Foster home care for de- 
linquent boys . . .; Welfare bulle.: 
v. 32, nos. 11-2, v. 33, no. 1-2, Nov.- 
Dec., Jan.-Feb. 1941-1942. 


Secretary of state 


Booklet on safe driving practices, rev. 
1941; Counties of IIl., 1941. 


State museum 


Living museum: v. 3, nos. 8-10, Dec. 


1941-Feb. 1942. 


State rural electrification committee 


Ill. rural elec. bulle.: v. 7, no. 2, Feb. 
1942. 
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State teachers colleges 
Educ. today: v. 1, no. 2, Oct. 1941. 


Supreme court 
Docket, Jan. & Mar. terms, 1942; IIl. off. 
reporter: v. 377, nos. 6-7, v. 378, nos. 
1-5, 1941-1942; Repts. of cases: v. 
377, 1941; Rules of practice & pro- 
cedure, Nov. 25, 1941. 


Teachers retirement system 


Handbook of information, July 1, 1941; 
Rept., 2d annual for year ending June 


30, 1941. 
Treasurer 
Mo. rept.: Dec. 1941, Jan.-Feb. 1942. 


University—Agricultural ext. service 


Ill. farm economics: nos. 78-80, Nov.- 
Jan., 1941-1942. 


University—Engineering experiment station 


Bulle.: no. 330 Heat transfer to clouds 
of falling particles, by H. F. Johnstone 
& others; no. 331 Tests of cylindrical 
shells, by W. M. Wilson & E. D. Ol- 
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son; no. 332 Analysis of skew slabs, by 
V. P. Jensen. 1941. 


University — Extension service in agricul- 
ture & home economics 
Ill. ext. mews-messenger: v. 5, nos. 11- 
12, v. 6, nos. 1-2, Nov.-Feb. 1941- 
1942; Ten points on potato growing; 
Tomato growing. 
University—Library 


Library handbook for undergraduate stu- 
dents. 1941. 


Vocational education, Bd. for 


Bulle.: no. 81 An. rept., July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1941; no. 82 An. directory of 
agric. ed., 1941-1942; Fan-mill: v. 20, 
nos. 5-6, Jan.-Feb. 1942; Voc. ed. for 
national defense, 1942. 


Water survey 
Bulle.: no. 34 Sandstone water supplies 
of the Joliet area. 1941. 
Western state teachers college, Macomb 


Quart.: v. 21, no. 2, Sept. 1941. I Prep. 
of college freshmen in English . . 


I AM AN AMERICAN DAY 


May 17 has been designated by President Roosevelt for the 3rd annual 
celebration of 1 am an American Day,—‘‘a public occasion for the recognition 
of all our citizens who have attained their majority or who have been naturalized 


during the past year. 


Librarians have been asked to feature books on citizen- 


ship in exhibits and in newspaper articles. 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY INSTITUTES 
(Thursday, May 14) 


Turkey Run Hotel, Turkey Run State Park, Indiana 
Pere Marquette State Park Lodge, Grafton, Illinois. 
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